James tells his royal brother what Rochester called him, "the
king that never said a foolish thing and never did a wise thing "
and adds his own comment on his brother's character:

James.

It seems to me that you talk silly-clever
nonsense all day, though you are too wise:
that i$> too big a coward, ever to risk a fight
with the squirearchy.1

We wonder whether Charles is not made in the image of his maker.
He voices some of Shaw's theories regarding the choice of rulers.
He is a great observer of men and things. He practised, it seems,
the mass-observation methods long before they were invented.
" My trade," he tells the company, ** requires that I should know
what Tom, Dick, and Harry have to say to one another."2 When
Charles wants to feel the pulse of the great lump of his subjects
on any matter, he puts it to certain representative individuals he
has chosen, and their reactions tell him how Tom, Dick and Harry
will take it. Though he cannot do without English women,
he does not want the English men, least of all the politicians.
He walks, builds, sails and prefers to talk to the workers
than to the courtiers who bore him to death. He is not
ambitious and would be content to be a skilled tradesman with
eight or ten shillings a week. He is also interested in scientific,
artistic, and philosophic questions. With true insight, Charles,
the complete man, and not the mere crowned monarch, remarks
on the parallel royalties that can exist in any society alongside
of the political king. He says that in the theatre Nell Owynn is
a Queen; Paster Fox, a king in his meeting house; Newton, a king
in the Royal society; Godfrey Kneller, a king among the painters.

The king spots the potential abilities of Jack Churchill. Whereas
James sees in him only a mean fellow, a henpecked husband,
and an illiterate person, the King sees in him a man of solid ability
and the rising military genius. Many wise sayings also drop from

1.    Ibid,, p. 1350. 2,c.

2.    Ibid., p. 1337, 2.c.
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